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SIRANGE SIGHTS AND SOUNDS IN THE OLD TOWER. 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—GHOSTS, 

Mr. MarvELPINE made a last visit to the sick room just 
before leaving the Rocky Heights, and predicted that 
the uneasy slumber into which Nanny had fallen would 
end in the sleep of death; and so it proved. Nancy 
stood by, showing no emotion while the gentle struggle 
lasted, and the spirit finally took its flight. She watched 
the women perform for the wasted remains all the 
offices proper to the occasion. There was something 
like a vacant curiosity in her face as she sat, dumb and 
immovable, beside the dead. 
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“ She is stunned with the blow,” said Mrs. Boyce; “ it 
is very natural. I am relieved that she is so quiet. I 
feared she might be violent. I should not like poor 
Nanny to be left; yet whom shall I find to sit up with 
her is a hard problem: If the people have such a pre- 
judice against the tower while it holds the living, its 
being the chamber of death will not surely improve’ the 
case.” 

While she was considering what to do, Zillah, who 
had not the art of disguising her feelings, came to tell 
her that it was all over, and that Nancy would not leave 
the room. 
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rr Why should she, if she wishes to remain?” asked 
her mistress. 

“Oh, no; but she not stop alone. Who stay wid 
her ?” 

“Does she fear to stay alone? Then I will stay with 
her to-night; to-morrow I will find some one else.” 

“You, ma’am! Oh, dear, to tink ob dat!” said 
Zillah, making her usual gestures. 

Mrs. Boyce went at once to the round tower. It was 
growing late; there was a severe autumn chill in the air, 
and she thought she had never beheld a more desolate 
scene than when she entered the chamber. Nanny’s face 
and form seemed shrunk by the touch of death into far 
Jess than their proper size, and the diminutive figure lay 
like a serene-looking piece of sculpture, telling, in the 
imexpressible peace and satisfaction of its smile, of the 
perfect enjoyment to which the soul that had animated 
it had passed. 

With her back against the wall, her hat on the ground, 
and her arms folded in her old fishing-coat, sat Nancy. 
The fire had been extinguished, and all those little acci- 
dents which give an air of comfort toa sick room, telling 
of life and sympathy and hope, had been removed. 

“Nancy, you are alone, and without a light? You 
must not remain here, my poor friend. Our dear child 
wants none of our help now, and you must take a little 
rest.” 

Nancy heard no more, understood no more, than 
the form beside her; at least, so her countenance 
declared. 

A dread undefinable was in Mrs. Boyce’s heart; she 
was prepared for any outcry or raving of grief—but this 
silence! She mastered it, and gently expostulated with 


Nancy, assuring her that the dead should not be left. 


A look of something like scorn passed over Nancy’s face, 
as if deriding the idea. AG: 

“ Oh, no; and if, as I hear, you wish to remain here 
all night, sooner than you shall be alone, I will stay with 
you, for some hours at least.” 

Nancy looked somewhat more relenting, and there was 
2 momentary recognition of a mother by a mother; but it 
passed, and she shook her head. 

** What, not have me, Nancy ?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“ And you will stay the night here alone ?” 

She nodded. 

Finding that the bereaved mother was insensible 
to counsel or comfort, she left her, promising that 
Zillah should bring her all that could help to make the 
night less dreary. 

To this promise Nancy paid no attention whatever ; 
and, once in her room, the good lady felt not a little 
relieved that her offers had not been accepted. Not 
that she had any fear of death, especially when its terrors 
were so wondrously taken away, but she had a dread of 
Nancy, with whom she had never felt quite comfortable 
since her intimation of Nanny’s danger; for the enraged 
mother, in the depths of her ignorance, had harboured 
an unforgiving spirit towards her, as if her prediction 
had helped to bring about the event. 

The agitation of the day made her sleep soundly, and 
she was considerably startled by being abruptly awoke 
in the middle of the night. Zillah was by her side, at 
the greatest possible distance from the door, and the 
other servants were in the passage, from which the lights 
they carried streamed into the room. 

“Oh, ma’am, dis house! oh, dis bad house!” cried 
Zillah. “We come to tell you, ma’am, we no sleep, we 
so berry much frighten.” 

“What is the matter P” cried Mrs. Boyce, starting up. 
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A loud slamming of a door was followed by a louder 
scream, and all the servants made a sudden rush into 
her room, completely overcome by terror. Not knowing 
what to expect, the good lady entreated an explanation. 
In their confusion and the exaggeration of their fears, 
they all talked at once, giving the most marvellous 
accounts of what had happened. A little patience en. 
abled her to ascertain that the whole alarm had arisen 
from the kitchen-maid, who had slept in the room above 
that in which Nancy was watching. It was little better 
than a loft, and had been made habitable for Nancy in 
fulfilment of Mrs. Boyce’s promise, that while Nanny 
remained at the Heights she shou'd make it her home, 
The girl had expressed no unwillingness fo pass the 
night there, as her mistress thought poor Nancy would 
feel less alone, and, with her door fastened, had felt 
secure enough until certain noises aroused her. These 
made her hide her head under the bed-clothes at first, 
but, on their increasing, her terror gave her courage, and 
she determined, though she must pass the door of the 
dreaded room, to escape to the other part of the house. 
She had scarcely got half way down the staircase—so she 
told her tale—when she saw two ghosts before Nanny’s 
chamber; she screamed and covered her eyes, and the 
next moment they had disappeared; upon which, with 
more discretion than to faint, and so be obliged to remain 
in their neighbourhood, she flew down the remaining 
steps and alarmed the servants. They immediately, 
armed with lights and weapons, with Zillah in their 
rear, went to shut the door communicating with the 
round tower; but this had been already done, and they 
heard noises now beneath them. To go to the lower 
part of the house was their plain duty: so Zillah, who 
eloquently exhorted them, declared. “ You see it only de 
sea, or may be de rats!” she cried, shaking with fright, 
but imitating her mistress ; “‘ dere no ghost, chile! You 
go now, see; shake de tong, make noise, you speak a 
berry loud; I go wid you, see now !” 

But her bravery did not extend to goimg anywhere 
but behind, while the cook advanced with the tongs, 
and the others with the defences nearest at hand. 

They had reached the top of the hall staircase, when - 
they heard the bolts of the courtyard door withdrawn, 
upon which Zillah turned round and made for her 
mistress’s room, the rest following with great celerity. 
The loud clap of the door violently closing had, as we 
have related, driven them all round her bed. 

“It is necessary to see what it is all about,” said 
Mrs. Boyce, whose only man-servant lived at Great 
Balla with his wife, coming to the Heights by day. 
“We have no help but in ourselves. If there are 
violent men, we must do our best to protect our- 
selves; but think of poor Nancy—what must she think 
and feel? for be sure she has heard every sound that 
you have.” 

The fishwoman was no favourite with any one in the 
household, and at this moment the terrified women con- 
nected her so intimately with the ghosts that were 
troubling the house that they felt anything but sympathy 
with her. 

“I am going round the house,” she said again; “if 
no one will follow me, I must go alone.” 

This was out of the question, and, all in a mélée, no 
one liking to be last any more than first, they descended 
to search the house. 

A rush of air, as they entered the hall, extinguished 
their lights. 

“We shall find embers on the kitchen hearth,” said 
Mrs. Boyce, and led the way. Their lights rekindled, 
their courage grew, stimulated by that of their mistress. 
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They examined the door leading to the court. Its bolts 
had been withdrawn, and it was simply shut. 

“ Strange: some one has surely gone out,” said Mrs. 
Boyce. : 

“ Better um go out dan come in,” said Zillah, getting 
much braver. 

“There is no one to be seen,” said her mistress. 

“Den we go back, All safe now,” said Zillah, drawing 
the bolts. 

“No; we must go to the tower and just speak to 
Nancy,” said Mrs. Boyce. 

“De tower!” exclaimed Zillah; and a murmur rose 
around. 

“Very well. You are all very brave, but have you no 
feeling for the poor thing all alone there ?” 

“ Oh, me tell her it de sea, andde rats. You tink so, 
ma'am. I’se tell her so. Me say dat to her.” 

Mrs. Boyce did not reply, but, to the disgust of the 
whole company, led the way to the tower, up the stairs, 
to the chamber door, which was partly open. With a 
feeling not far from discomfort, she opened it wider and 
called “Nancy.” No answer came; and she boldly 
ventured in, lifted up her light, looked round—it was 
empty. 

“Oh, um all carried away,” said Zillah, hearing her 
mistress exclaim ‘“‘ Gone!” 

“Tt must be so,” said Mrs. Boyce, as soon as she 
had a little recovered from her bewilderment. ‘The 
unhappy woman has carried away the body. Yes; I 
see it now.” 

This seemed so much more horrible to those around 
than that both mother and child should have been taken 
off in a mysterious manner by ghosts, that they could 
not believe it, nor be persuaded that the two ghosts 
seen by the kitchen-maid were no other than Nancy and 
her mournful burden. Had not the door been opened 
from the inside ? had it not shut with violence? This 
was natural, for, so encumbered, how could Nancy have 
closed it noiselessly P 

No matter, ghosts or no ghosts, there was to be no 

sleep that night. All the servants remained in the 
kitchen. A large fire was lighted, and, when Mrs. 
Boyce had returned to her room, they huddled round 
it, raking up, by way of calming their terrors, every 
horrible improbability and impossibility that memory or 
invention could furnish. And as to the round tower: 
would any one of them go into it alone after this, or 
sleep in it with a whole household for company, or go 
near it in the dark under any circumstances? Not if 
they knew it. That was their closing resolution, as they 
separated, half asleep, at daybreak, to follow their several 
vocations. 
' Zillah was a sufferer in many ways that night, inde- 
pendent of loss of sleep and severe fright. She under- 
went a strong conflict between pride and inclination 
when she saw the blazing kitchen fire and the deep 
mterest on the faces around it. She loved a marvel 
with all her heart, and would gladly have joined them; 
but that would have been a let-down to her dignity, 
which she had some trouble in preserving, and could 
not afford to damage by such a condescension. So 
she entreated Mrs. Boyce to let her sleep in her dressing- 
Toom, purely on account of the good lady’s nerves—a 
plea which was good-humouredly accepted. 

“Early to-morrow we must go to Nancy’s cottage, 
Zillah,” said the lady. “ We shall find her there, I 
know.” 

“You no bring um back again ?” said Zillah, appre- 
hensively. 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Boyce. 
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Hope wm be dere,” replied Zillah, 


“ Berry good, den. 
well satisfied. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THORNS ON A THRONE, 

On the whole, Zillah was not sorry in the morning, after 
the refreshment of some sleep, that she had been wise 
enough to do violence to her inclinations, though she 
determined to get a private chat with old ’Ailse, Mr. 
Calder’s housekeeper, who during his absence lodged in 
Balla, and who made occasional visits to the round tower 
to see that her master’s property was safe. As she 
ranked as housekeeper, Zillah felt. she could, admit her 
to a confab on equal terms, and she hoped for an early 
opportunity of seeing her. 

Zillah had no particular fancy for the call on Nancy. 
Strong as her curiosity was, there was a stronger re- 
pugnance to come into contact with a woman who could, 
of her determined choice, walk in company with a dead 
body on a dark night over a solitary cliff. MNancy’s 
blunt uncivilized manners had always been an offence 
to her, but now she regarded her as something worse 
than a savage. Nevertheless, it would be a crying de- 
sertion of duty to allow her mistress to go alone; so 
she followed her, inwardly solacing herself with the 
reflection that the round tower was empty, whatever had 
become of its tenants. 

Mrs. Boyce paused before opening the cottage door; 
her knock received no answer even when repeated. 
Lifting the latch, she gently called Nancy by name; no 
response was made, and, throwing open the door, she 
entered. 

Grief had evidently disordered the poor woman’s in- 
tellect. She was sitting gazing vacantly on the body, 
which she had laid on the comfortable bed Mrs. Boyce 
had had carried, with other necessaries, to the hut, 
that Nancy might have a less cheerless home to return 
to after her bereavement. There was no fire in the 
grate; but the unclosed shutter allowed the morn- 
ing sun to shine in through the newly-made window, 
and disclosed all the features of the dismal scene. 

A flush of defiance passed over Nancy’s haggard face 
at first beholding Mrs. Boyce, and she made a move 
towards the body. 

Mrs. Boyce kindly remonstrated, but in vain. Mutter- 
ing something to the effect that “she had got Nanny 
home again,” Nancy addressed herself to the corpse, 
placing and replacing the clothes around it, patting the 
face, and assuring it it should never go away to get 
harm more. 

A look through the window had been enough for 
Zillah, who stood shivering outside the door, imploring 
her mistress to “come ’way.” 

“Tt is useless remaining,” said Mrs. Boyce; “ but she 
must not be left.” 

At this moment, toiling across the cliff, came a bent 
and withered figure, that looked the personification of 
want and weariness—’ Ailse. 

“Tt ’Ailse, missee !” exclaimed Zillah. 

“True. Perhaps she would goto her; she knows her 
well, and Nancy would not suspect her, as she does me, 
of taking away her child. Go and hail her, Zillah.” 

Zillah obeyed, and returned with the owner of the 
grizzled head that had so discomposed Mr. Marveldine. 

There was nothing of the softness, and what may be 
called the plaintive beauty of age about her. As she stood 
before Mrs. Boyce, her eyes were bent on the ground, 
or cast sideways, never turned up to meet her gaze. 

She signified assent, however, to the proposal to go 
to Nancy; and promising that all requisites should be 
sent toghe hut, and that directions for the burial should 
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be given, the good lady turned homewards, bowed down 
in heart and worn in spirit. 

Like Nancy, Mrs. Boyce had had a child in whose 
existence her own seemed bound up; but where was 
he? Had any kind hand interfered to save him from 
destruction? Had he been left in his last agony to call 
on her for help in vain? Was he indeed wholly taken 
from her? Or was he mysteriously hidden, wandering, 
friendless, encompassed by dangers? She dared not 
contemplate these questions. She thought if she could 
once see him, even as Nancy saw her child, it would be 
@ cordial to her heart. ‘ Yet have I not committed the 
whole to Him who is almighty ?” she asked herself ; and 
with renewed prayer for patience and submission she 
regained her home. She found Mr. Goldison and little 
Violet, with Mr. Marveldine, awaiting her. 

“ Early visitors! but you are earlier,” exclaimed the 
latter gentleman. “We had heard the strange story of 
last night’s adventure, for it has flown like wildfire 
through Balla. I slept at the rectory, and Mrs. Slipley 
had it ready with breakfast for us; so we thought we 
would come and see how you were, and if we could not 
expedite matters by making arrangements for our 
journey. You must want the change, and will be 
altogether better away for a few days; and we have 
come, too, to petition for this little damsel of mine. Will 
you let her go with us? When she is tired of my knee, 
[ will put her in my pocket.” 

**Marveldine thinks you will find her a sweet com- 
panion, as I do,” said Mr. Goldison, looking fondly on 
the child’s face. 

“Yes, and we don’t know what to do with her; my 
others, of her own age, peck her like a strange bird— 
she is so unlike them. I don’t fancy leaving her at 
home, and we are afraid of giving poor Mrs. Slipley 
too much responsibility in our absence—isn’t that it P” 
said Mr. Marveldine. 

Mrs. Boyce required no urging. : 

** May I take rhy ship?” asked Violet, looking at Mr. 
Marveldine. 

* Pshaw! what do people want with ships in a coach P 
You are going in a coach, child.” Then, turning to Mr. 
Goldison, he made some remark to divert him from 
the objectionable subject, while Violet shrunk abashed 
behind Mrs. Boyce. 

After a few days, all being arranged, Zillah was 
left regent during the absence of her mistress, with 
strict injunctions to see that poor Nancy wanted for 
nothing. 

“And if you were to try and get her to learn to 
read, that would amuse her; just begin with her, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Boyce knew that Zillah’s scholarship was of 
a very questionable character, though she was very 
tenacious on the point of literary reputation; and she 
gave this parting advice more to cheer Zillah, who 
looked very doleful at the separation, than to benefit 
Nancy, never a promising subject in that line, but 
especially hopeless in her present state of mind, though 
she had recovered from her first frenzy and had fallen 
into a melancholy apathy. 

The kindly design had its effect. Zillah brightened 
at the proposal, which reflected honour on her in the 

way she most prized; and it came with the greater 
force because it was in the presence of the servants over 
whom she was now to preside. Nevertheless, the 
transient gleam vanished when the chaise drove off, 
leaving her alone; and, almost before she had taken pos- 
session of it, she found, as many other rulers have done, 
the throne to be an uneasy and unenviable seats 
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CHAPTER XXXI.— HELEN TREDORVAN’S STORY. 


Mr. Goupison, naturally reserved, had grown increas- 
ingly so with years: the secret of Violet’s birth had 
never been revealed by him to any one but Mr. Marvel- 
dine, not even to Mrs. Boyce. Her mother’s story was 
one so full of pain to him that he shrunk from exposing 
himself to allusions to it, to which conversation concern- 
ing the child as her child must have frequently subjected 
him. And it was better to avoid all needless risk of her 
being known; upon which latter ground he rested when 
telling his determination of secrecy to Mr. Marveldine. 

The journey to the Dale was performed with less 
speed and ease, though with more pleasure, than in 
these days of railway flight; and the change of scene 
wrought insensibly on the spirits of Mr. Goldison, so 
that when the party arrived at the “Cheevely Arms,” 
where they were to meet the consulting parties, he had 
become, as Mr. Marveldine declared, “the best man of 
the company.” 

“ This will be our room,” said Mr. Marveldine, putting 
his hand on a door that opened into the chief apart- 
ment. 

“That, sir, is engaged,” said the landlord, bowing, 
and he led the way to one behind. 

“We bespoke your best room,” Mr. Marveldine re- 
monstrated. 

The landlord was most unhappy. He would gladly 
have given them the room, but it had been occupied for 
some time by a gentleman who was frequently there, 
and who never allowed it to be entered, even for the pur- 
pose of cleaning it, during his absence. 

“Then he is absent now?” demanded Mr. Marvel- 
dine. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the landlord. 

The arrival of Mr. Winkler stopped further inquiries. 
He entered the room with his wife on his arm. 

“Mr. Goldison, I hope I see you well. You will be 
surprised to see me so burdened ; but, hearing from you 
that Mrs. Boyce was to be here, I thought we should 
get through business better if I brought her quondam 
acquaintance—my wife.” 

“ As a makeweight ?” inquired Mr. Marveldine. 

“TI never make rude speeches—do I, my dear?” said 
Mr. Winkler, with a serio-comic look at Mrs. Winkler, 
and stroking his beard. 

“My friend, Mr. Marveldine,” said Mr. Goldison, 
introducing him. 

“ Professional ?” inquired Mr. Winkler, with a fix of 
his eyes upon him. 

“Merely medical adviser in ordinary,” Mr. Marveldine 
replied, with a smile. 

Mr. Winkler turned to Mr. Goldison, and surveyed 
his altered appearance; in a moment he discovered the 
amount of his sufferings through Goldie’s loss. With 
delicate consideration he averted his face, and proceeded 
to turn his wife over to Mrs. Boyce; but that was un- 
necessary—though years had passed since they had met, 
they were talking with the most perfect freedom. 

“This little girl?” said Mr. Winkler, looking at 
Violet, and from her to Mrs. Boyce. 

“Ts mine,” said Mr. Marveldine. 

“ And where do we adjourn? I propose to go over 
certain particulars, and then to view the place. Time 
is precious, and I don’t want to charge more of mine on 
the estate than is necessary, being an honest lawyer,” 
said Mr. Winkler, addressing the last words to Mr. 
Marveldine. 

The proposal was agreed to, and a small room oppo- 
site to that which Mr. Marveldine had first asked for 
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was taken possession of, Mr. Winkler remarking it would 
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be large enough for them, but would scarcely hold all 
the ladies had to say. 

While Mr. Goldison lingered to speak to Mrs. Winkler, 
whom, with his sister, he had known in her single state, 
Mr. Winkler went forward with Mr. Marveldine. 

“What a change in your friend!” he said, in a half- 
whisper ; “ he has lost twenty years of youth. I am very 
glad you are come with him. He was a dreamer in his 
best days, and now, I should fear, would be like a dead 
sleeper to do business with. Poor man!—sad affair that 
abduction—or runaway—or accidental death, whichever 
it was.” 

“ Sad and extraordinary,” said Mr. Marveldine. 

“Tt will give you a good deal of trouble, I am afraid.” 

“Tt can’t well give more than it has already done.” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” said Mr. Winkler, 
stroking his chin. ‘ You know the provisions of that 
crooked will ?” 

“Not altogether. 
aware.” 

“Complicated! If Mrs. Maria had not been a good 
client of mine, I have a name ready for the old jade 
this moment. Do you know aman of the name of. 
ahem! Here comes the Balla dreamer, poor shadow! 
Why, he couldn’t look worse if he were a hard-working 
lawyer like me.” 

Nothing more was said, and the three gentlemen 
walked into the little room and closed the door. While 
facts and theories were being stated and argued on by 
them—or rather by the lawyer and quondam doctor, for 
Mr. Goldison had speedily subsided into a reverie—Mrs. 
Boyce and Mrs. Winkler had gone back into the days of 
their youth, and were refreshing each other’s memories 
with incidents that this meeting had rescued from 
oblivion. Little Violet, not being interested in the 
conversation, wandered silently round the room, and 
surveyed all that promised to pay for looking at— 
pictures of prize cattle, hunts, and suchlike subjects 
hung on the walls; by quietly climbing the chairs 
she became acquainted with these, and left them 
soon. Over the fireplace was an engraving of a large 
house, with a lady on horseback in front of it, and 
among the buildings behind two large pigeon-houses. 
This promised more than the others, but a screen before 
the fireplace prevented her from putting a chair to 
mount by. Could she move the screen? She peered 
behind it, and discovered what put the picture completely 
out of her head. 

When Mrs. Boyce turned occasionally to see her, 
there she was, as much behind the screen as she could 
manage to get, entirely occupied with what it had con- 
sealed. “ That is your friend’s child,” said Mrs. Winkler. 

“Yes; his adopted child, staying now with my 
brother,” said Mrs. Boyce, involuntarily sighing. 

“That is the Dale, I presume,” said Mrs. Winkler, 
pointing to the picture. “I have not yet been there. 
Who would that lady in front have been? Not Mrs. 
Maria, surely P” 

“Well, she was young once, and handsome, strange 
as it seems,” said Mrs. Boyce, smiling. “ But that is 
poor Helen.” 

“A sad story hers. I don’t know it. Mr. Winkler 
‘is so very hard on curiosity, I never ask questions; but, 
from little things I have seen in letters and law-papers 
[ have had to copy, I have gathered that she was greatly 
to be pitied.” 

“Poor Helen! so beautiful she was; but wild as 
an antelope. Her name is forbidden among us. My 
brother has never recovered that blow.” 

“ May I know her story ?” asked Mrs. Winkler, seeing 
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They are very complicated, I am 
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the cloud on her companion’s face at the connection 
between Mr. Goldison’s first sorrow and that second one, 
in which she was truly chief mourner. 

“There can be no objection to it,” said Mrs. Boyce, 
and she related the following history :— 

The family of Tredorvan was of Cornish extraction, 
but had been settled at the Dale for many generations. 
The last possessors of the estate were Mrs. Maria and 
a brother—a remote branch, who had succeeded to it by 
reason of failure of issue in the direct line. Mr. Tre- 
dorvan died early, leaving one child. (This child was 
the Helen mourned by Mr. Goldison, the mendicant 
lodger of Nurse and Biddy, the mother of Violet, and 
the lady on horseback in front of the picture of the Dale.) 
The marriage of Mr. Tredorvan had separated him from 
Mrs. Maria—for he had taken to wife the sister of a 
man who had first insinuated himself into their friend- 
ship, and afterwards endeavoured to deprive them of 
their estate, by mooting remote flaws, as he called them, 
in their title, and declaring himself the legitimate heir. 
Mrs. Maria’s predominant grace was not that of forgiving 
injuries, and, although her heart opened to Helen, it 
was not till after her mother’s death that she was re- 
conciled to her brother. He did not long survive his 
wife, and his daughter was left to the care of her aunt. 
Mrs. Maria’s early days had been passed in poverty, 
and in them she had acquired habits of thrift, that, 
however commendable in one of limited means, gave an 
air of parsimony to a woman of fortune. She was 
narrow-minded, strongly prejudiced, unforgiving, and 
so afraid of being defrauded that she was constantly a 
prey to suspicions, and frequently defeated her ends by 
her over-caution and scheming. Add to all this, it was 
next to impossible to convince her that she was out in 
her judgment. A worse guide for the wild and wilful 
Helen could not have been chosen. But Mrs. Maria 
thought herself the best. While she intended to leave 
her the whole of the Tredorvan property, she gave her 
no better education than she had herself received in her 
straitened circumstances; and, while she set her heart 
on the exaltation of the family name, and on Helen’s 
marriage with some high-born, wealthy man, helping 
forward her heart’s desire, she denied her those advan- 
tages in training that were necessary to obtain for her 
an entrance into the circle whence her husband was to 
come. 

The only associates of her youth who were at all 
calculated to give a refined tone to her feelings or a 
polish to her manners were the Goldison family, suf- 
ficiently connected through marriages to claim cousin- 
ship; and it was an immense relief to her pent-up spirits 
when the imprisoned Helen saw Theophilus and Rosalie 
driving up through the gloomy avenue of firs. Her 
lively affections, that had no home object on which to 
vent themselves, went forth to them in all their generous 
warmth. They were as a brother and a sister to her, 
and with them the petty vexations shadowing a life that 
ought to have been all sunshine were forgotten. Theo- 
philus, reserved and quiet, returned her regard with 
more than a brother’s love; but his timidity, and a dread 
lest he should be rejected and lose the sisterly attach- 
ment she now manifested, kept him from proposing to 
her, though constantly urged to do so by Rosalie and 
his college friend Marveldine, then just settled in married 
life. Every visit he made he went with a full purpose 
to declare himself, and returned unhappy because his 
courage had received some check. Accustomed to him 
from his infancy, Helen had never thought of him in 
any other light than that of a brother, nor dreamed for a 





mbmgnt that he viewed her other than as a sister. Mrs, 
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Maria, with all her penetration and sagacity, was hardly 
discreet in permitting an intimacy where she would not 
have allowed a union, for she meant Helen to ally 
herself with a grade higher by far than that of the 
Goldisons; but she was perfectly satisfied with the 
character of her niece’s attachment, and never suspected 
that of her cousin Goldison. 

Years passed on; Helen’s girlhood had grown into 
womanhood, and with advancing age came a most con- 
firmed will. The yoke which she had borne through 
her youth became more and more insupportable, and 
it required all the soothing counsels of her cousins to 
induce her to submit to the restraints imposed on her. 
A young man of prepossessing appearance and frank and 
lively manners presented himself one day to Mrs. Maria, 
claiming relationship with Helen as a connection of her 
mother. The audacity of making such a claim on such 
grounds would alone have procured him immediate dis- 
missal and banishment fromthe Dale. But the effrontery 
with which he argued out his right to an introduction 
to his cousin Helen irritated the old lady almost beyond 
the bounds of endurance. Much chafed with the recep- 
tion he had met with, he determined on a revenge that 
would accomplish more speedily, and with less trouble, 
the end he had in view, and at the same time severely 
punish Mrs. Maria for her ill-behaviour. He contrived 
to present himself to Helen during her rambles in the 
woods, and there, apologising for the liberty with most 
insinuating address, declared himself a relative of her 
mother and her devoted friend, assured her he had often 
had a strong wish to see her, and that, notwithstanding 
the prejudice he knew Mrs. Maria entertained against all 
his family, he had determined to face all opposition and 
obtain an interview. There was something delightfully 
interesting and exciting in the incident; her heart was 
touched by the insult offered to her mother’s memory; 
her pride was roused by the reflection that, at a woman’s 
years, she was still in the fetters of dependence, and 
all the full tide of resistance rose against the barriers of 
gratitude and prudence which the Goldisons had worked 
so hard to raise between her and rebellion, and over- 
threw them. She determined to submit no longer—to 
vindicate her right to liberty—to be free. Her newly- 
found ally applauded the resolve, and begged to aid her 
in carrying out her project. Was he not her mother’s 
relative? Was he not so near to her as to have a 
right to help—in fact, to be her protector P 

Helen listened to his protestations with a pleasure 
quite new to her; at his request she promised not to 
upbraid Mrs. Maria with all the grudges she had against 
her, yet, the next time they met, her cousin Alverly 
would tell her why her mother’s name was so ill-sound- 
ing in her aunt’s ears, and expose all the injustice of its 
disgrace. And sothey met again, and again, and again; 
and one day Helen did not return. A chaise had been 
seen driving through the village with a lady in it—it 
might have been Helen—but Mrs. Maria knew nothing 
certain of her until she received a letter with a signature 
changed from Tredorvan to one she hated with the very 
deadliest hatred. Such was Mrs. Boyce’s narrative. 

“And was she ever reconciled to her?” asked Mrs. 
Winkler. ‘ 

“Never; Mrs. Maria solemnly declared she would 
never even name her more.” 

“ And did she leave any children ? because, from what 
I have seen of the will, they would inherit,” said Mrs. 
Winkler. 

“ Ah! I can go no farther: my poor brother is ever 
silent on that point; and, indeed,” said Mrs. Boyce, sigh- 
ing and looking down, “I have had too much gorrow 
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since my return to England to ask concerning her, 
From an exclamation that dropped from Theophilus, I 
conclude she is dead—poor Helen !” 

“ Where is the child ?” asked Mrs. Winkler, noticing 
that Violet had disappeared. 

She was entire!y behind the screen, examining with 
profound interest a large ship that stood in the fireplace. 

“Tt’s very cold,” said Mrs. Boyce; “I’m glad you 
have found the way to a fireplace, Violet ; we will make 
use of it,” and she rang the bell. 

“Don’t burn the ship; it’s like my ship, my own 
ship,” said the child, earnestly; and she watched with 
quivering lip the servant lift the toy from the bars and 
place it safely aside before putting in its room a blazing 
fire, to which the ladies immediately drew near, while 
Mrs. Boyce pointed out in the picture all those parts of 
the Dale with which she was familiar. 


(Leisure Hour, Mareh 2, 1367, 





CAPTAIN COOK’S VISIT TO MANGAIA. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REY, W. W. GILL OF MANGAIA,* 


WuiIte conversing with one of my native teachers (a 
very intelligent man) and another native of this island 
respecting Captain Cook’s visit to Mangaia in 1777, I 
showed them a picture (from Cook’s Voyages) of Mourooa, 
the only Mangaian who ventured on board his ship. 
Mourooa is a fierce-looking fellow, with a knife stuck in 
his right ear, wearing a beard. They said, what I had 
often heard before, that they had never heard of 
Mourooa’s going on board Tute’s (Cook’s) ship; but that 
everybody on the island knows that Kavoro was the 
bold fellow who ventured on board the first ship that 
ever touched here. They stated that this Kavoro re- 
ceived from Captain Cook an axe, a knife, some large 
beads and nails, and a few yards of print. At the date 
of our first landing here in 1852 the axe and knife were in 
existence. The blue beads were especially valued. They 
were buried, as a mark of great distinction, with a woman 
named Rimarima. 

T have remarked above that, beside the teacher, another 
native of this island was present. That other nafive is 
a grandson of Kavoro, who went on board the “ Reso- 
lution” March 29th, 1777. I asked him to relate the 
native tradition of Cook’s visit to this island, The 
tradition coincided with the printed account in the 
“* Voyages,” with but few variations. For example, only 
one ship is mentioned in the tradition; whereas the 
“ Resolution” and the “ Discovery” visited Mangaia. I 
hear, too, thenative of Raiatea(Ulietea in the “ Voyages”), 
called “ Omai” in Captain Cook’s account, who was the 
medium of communication with these islanders, is in the 
tradition called Ma‘i. Ma‘i, in this dialect, is written with- 
out a break—Maki—and signifies “ sick,” a very common 
name indeed throughout these islands. I daresay we have 
a dozen or two of that name on this island alone. The 
“Q” is simply a prefix to a proper name, not by any means 
a part of it. Thus Otaheite is now more correctly writ- 
ten Tahiti. The only remaining difference between the 
native tradition and the printed account is that the 
man who went on board the “ Resolution” is named by 





* In his letter accompanying this paper Mr. Gill says :—“ The natives 
here were much surprised that I possess a minute printed account of the 
transactions of March 29 and 30, 1777, and still more to find that there 
exists a portrait of their savage countryman Mourua. The poetical 
‘lament’ appended to the paper gives incidentally an accurate picture 
of the real miseries of the supposed Elysium discovered in these seas by 
the early voyagers.”” Mr. Gill adds that “these matters, though inter- 
esting to one in his peculiarly isolated position, may not be cared for by 
people in the great busy world.” There are few readers of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” who will not thank him for his interesting communication, and 





wish him God-speed in his labours, 
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Cook Mourooa; whereas the people here insist that his 
name was Kavoro. Feeling sure that, like most of his 
living countrymen, he had two or more names, I in- 
quired whether Kavoro might not have been also named 
Mourooa or Mourua. Kavoro’s grandson now recol- 
lected an old lament about this man beginning thus :— 
“ Mourua, burning star of heaven, how pleasant in life! 
Grief fills thy widow as she turns (vn her pillow).” 

The natives now found that Mourooa and Kavord were 
identical; and that their missionary had a veritable 
likeness of this celebrated native. The news brought 
great numbers from all parts of the island eager to get 
a sight of Mourua (or Mourooa) and his distinguished 
friend Captain Cook. Some old men remarked that the 
peculiar short twist of his hair was an invention of 
Mourua’s to prevent his being caught by the head when 
fighting, and so’ put to death. 

Captain Cook mentions a scar on the forehead of this 
native (which does not, however, appear in the portrait 
lying before me). Mourua got it by fighting—not with 
invaders from another island, but with a tribe of his 
own countrymen living at Tamarua. These hostile 
natives had been cutting down wood for a canoe in one 
of the valleys. Mourua, and his companion Kirikooi, 
were walking along the ridge of hill above, unconscious 
of danger. So good an opportunity of destroying a foe 
was not to be lost. Overpowered by numbers, they were 
left for dead. But their loud cries ere they fell brought 
help. On coming up with Mourua and Kirikooi, their 
people found them insensible, with terrible gashes on 
the forehead. The father of one of them pulled out 
by the roots the hair on the great toes. A slight vibra- 
tion of the foot assured him that life was not extinct. 
Both ultimately recovered; and the spot, which I have 
visited, is known as the “ fighting-ground of Kirikooi.” 
This Kirikooi afterwards became “lord, or great chief 
of Mangaia.” 

Mourua took his new,name—the name by which 
everybody here knows him—Kavoro—i.e., “skin and 
bones’’—on account of the death of his mother, who wasted 
away toa skeleton. To the great English navigator he 
appeared to be a very docile, agreeable fellow. His real 
character will appear by the following anecdote. Mourua 
had a sister named Te&io, who married Moenga, a mem- 
ber of the very tribe who handled him so roughly on 
the mountain ridge. The head-quarters of that tribe 
were at the “ Cave of Tautua.” Mourua went to the 
mouth of the cave professedly to pay his brother-in-law 
a friendly visit. They met. Mourua told his relative 
that if he would meet him the following evening at dusk 
at a certain place he would give him a valuable stone 
axe. The bait took. At the appointed hour Mourua 
met his sister and her husband. Moenga was delighted 
with his beautiful stone adze ; but, whilst bending over it, 
found his flowing raven hair seized by his powerful and 
pitiless brother-in-law. The poor fellow struggled hard 
for dear life, but in vain. Teiao, horrified at this tragedy, 
rushed in obedience to her husband’s dying word to the 
cave, to seek protection from her husband’s relatives 
from the cruelty of her own brother Mourua, who after- 
wards confessed that he intended to murder both that 
fearful night. That his sister Teio had married one of 
the hated tribe who attacked him many years before on 
the mountains was with him sufficient reason why she 
should die: she happily escaped. 

Mourua hada very pretty daughter, named Kurakaau. 
Tradition says that the crafty parent was very anxious 
to get Captain Cook to'come on shore and become his 
son-in-law. Through this projected splendid alliance he 
hoped to become all-powerful among his countrymen. 
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However, the great navigator declined the proposal. He 
sent a few yards of print to furnish Kurakaau with a 
decent dress. 

Mourua was, after his fashion, very devout. Cap- 
tain Cook correctly guessed that he had invoked the 
protection of his idol god ere he ventured to take hold . 
of the line thrown to him from the stern of the “ Reso- 
lation.” That idol, named Motoro, is a rude repre- 
sentation of the human form carved in iron-wood. It is 
deposited, with many others, in the London Missionary 
Society’s Museum. 

My own impression is, that the Captain would never 
have got off alive again had he taken Mourua’s advice in 
coming ashore. There being no boat harbour here, he 
must have trusted himself entirely to the tender mercies 
of the heathen, and they are cruel. 

After a life of bloodshed, Mourua was murdered on a 
sandy beach, about one hundred yards from where I am 
now writing. He was one of a party of five who had been 
fishing. They had returned, and were asleep when their 
foes surrounded the house. Only one escaped, by creep- 
ing through the legs of the attacking party. Three 
were speedily despatched, but still Mourua struggled 
hard with his cruel foes. Whilst some were vainly 
endeavouring to twist the fatal cord round his neck to 
strangle him, another chopped his legs with a large 
stone adze. This sealed his fate, for he fell. A single 
blow on the head closed this sad episode of a warrior’s 
life. Mourua perished about two or three years after 
Captain Cook’s visit to this island. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that the full name of 
this island (but little known now) is given by Captain 
Cook with but a slight deviation from the true spelling. 
This full name, as a native would write it, is ‘“‘ Mangaia 
Nui Neneva,” which may be translated “ Mangaia, 
Monstrously Great.” This is pretty well for a little 
island “full five leagues in circuit.” We had lived 


| amongst these people more than fourteen years before I 


learnt the full name from the lips of an old man, who 
was reciting to me a scrap of an ancient song in which 
the name occurs. To me this is a striking proof of 
the general correctness of the observations made by the 
illustrious Cook. 

On sailing to Atiu, the natives asked where he had 
come from. He told them “From Mangaia.” The 
Atiuans called it by the queer-looking designation of 
“ Owhavarouah,” which, being so dissimilar from Man- 
gaia, Cook conjectured (very naturally) to be the name 
of another island contiguous to Mangaia. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case—it is only an ancient name of this 
island. It should be written “ Auau,” the “O” being 
merely the prefix to all proper names. I may remark 
in passing that “Auau” means “hot.” Mangaia sig- 
nifies “ peace.” 

Some of our teachers have lately come back from 
the Loyalty Islands; I asked one of them, who has 
laboured long and usefully in that group, where the 
natives of those islands got their pigs from? Thereply 
was “ From Tute (Cook), the first white man they ever 
saw.” Tute’s name is preserved, amid a vast variety of 
dialects, in these Southern Seas, as the material bene- 
factor of the natives. He did not leave any animals in 
this group. The only two of the Hervey Islands pos- 
sessing boat harbours were undiscovered by him. 
Mauke and Mitiaro, also belonging to the group, escaped 
him. 

Whilst the name of Cook will ever be cherished by 
men of science, it will not be forgotten by the lover of 
Christian missions. His glowing statements first ex- 
cited in the minds of British Christians that undying 
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interest in the welfare of these Southern islanders which 
led to the equipment of the “ Duff,” and the first band 
of faithful missionaries. It was reserved in God’s pro- 
vidence for a Williams to discover Rarotonga, and to evan- 
gelize the Hervey group, and to spread the knowledge of 
Christ over many other islands of these seas. In 1824 
the Gospel was successfully planted here. The savage 
is now comparatively civilized. It is now about forty 
years since blood was shed in war. The majority of the 
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population can read intelligently the word of God in their 
own language. Many can write and cipher. On January 
1st, 1866, there was a total of 635 church members on 
this island. To the Gospel we owe it that the grandson 
of Mourua, from whom I have gleaned most of the pre- 
ceding particulars, hag been for many years past one of 
the most active and valuable deacons of the church at 
this village. May we not exclaim, “ What hath God 
wrought !” 


A LAMENT FOR MOURUA. 


Tumu, 
Mourua! te etu ka i te rangie! 
Kua reka te ta-ora, 
Kua tangi rai to vaine e uri mai ei! 


Papa. 
Ko te atiu mua na Vaepae e! 
Kua riro te au iaia; 
Kua mou paa i te mouranga, 
I Auau no Motoro. 
Kua ta, i tera i mou ki taau ririe! 


Inuinu mua. 
’ I tangi, i tangi atu kite tamac! 
Tama a Vaepae. Kua punipuni aere o! 
*Kia punipuni aere kia ngaro paa raua, 
Tei Aramui te rua i te piritanga e! 
Ko te piritanga akera e! 
Kua tangi rai to vaine e uri mai ei! 


Inuinu rua, 

Ti rare i te karanga e! 

Karanga i Bukamaru— 

Kua taiku. E autaa e! 
*E ano rai i reira. 

E ano raiireira, Aea’i? 

Apopo taua e ano atu, ano mai. 
Ano mai.: E rua e! 

Kua tangi rai to vaine e uri mai ei! 


Inuinu toru, 
Eke, eke atura ki tai e! 
Te tai i tekavakava e! 
Kua mana ia Rongo 
Kua mana koe i te koatu Gvaiomaao, 
Ei ara paa no taua— 
B aere ei ki te rau puka, 
Kua ao eera e! 
Kua tangi rai to vaine e uri mai ei! 


Tnuinu a, 
Aengara te ata e! 
Ata ka mirama 
E tu ra e tama e! 
Kuaaoe! Kua iterere i te moe. 
Iterere ake Kavora nei i tana moe. 
Kua mou te tamaka e! 
Te mua oki te mate, 
Kua tangi rai ki tona tama, e uri mai ei! 
Aieruaooe! Erangaie! 


This lament refers\to a disastrous period of his life, 
when Mourua was a fugitive, hiding in a cavern. It 
may seem strange for a wife to address her deceased hus- 
band as “the eldest son” (“etamae”’); but it is common, 
and is a mark of respect. In the lament two partics 
would be engaged. The song would be recited slowly, 
in a plaintive voice. At two points (marked by me with 
asterisks) both companies—t.e., the men and thewomen— 
would wail loudly in uaison. Although a lament for 
one supposed to be dead, there is no reference to the 





Introduction, 
Mourua, burning star of heaven, 
How pleasant in life ! 
Grief fills thy widow as she turns (on her pillow). F 


Foundation, 
Beloved son of Vaepae, 
Victorious in battle, 
Hold firmly thy own, 
Won in Auau through Motoro. 
Thou hast slain, in the day of thy strength, 


First Offshoot. 
Weep, weep for the eldest sen! 
Son of Vaepae, hiding himself— 
*Hiding himself, perchance with his father, 
In Aramui, the unknown cave. 
Yonder is that cave. 
Grief fills thy widow as she turns (on her pillow). 


Second Offshoot. 
How they startle at the call, ’ 
The call from Bukamaru— 
The shout, Yonder ones! 
*Thither let us go (i.e., to take food), 
Thither let us go. Ah, when indeed ? 
To-morrow we will go and return,— 
Some back, my husband, come back. 
Grief fills thy widow as she turns (on her pillow). 


Third Offshoot, 
Go, go to the shore, 
The shore by the valley. 
Mighty art thou by the power of Rongo, 
Mighty by the stone (idol) Ovaiomaao— 
The protector of us both, 
As we walk where the laurel-trees grow. 
Daylight dawns. 
Grief fills thy widow as she turns (on her pillow). 


Fourth Offshoot. 
The shadows of night are breaking! 
Light is increasing. 
Rise, eldest son, 
It is day. He has risen from sleep, 
Kavoro has risen from sleep. 
His feet are sandalled. 
But death is at hand, 
Grieves for her eldest son as she turns (on her pillow). 
Chorus.—Ai e raaco e! E rangaie! 
[Meaningless, like our ‘ Fal, lal, lal,’”?] 


future; for tlie obvious reason, it was altogether too 
gloomy and uncertain a topic for a heathen to dwell 
upon. “ Without hope in the world!” 

After the lapse of some eighty-six years this song is for 
the first time written. It has no intrinsic value. The 
translation is not close; but, in quoting it, a native 
would give not only the words but the stanza in which 
the words occur. In some such way as this all the re- 
mains of extreme antiquity (as the Homeric poems) must 
have been handed down from generation to generation. 





ON THE NILE. 


CHAPTER Y.—ON BOARD THE “ LILLA.”’ 


WHILE our sailors were absent on leave, bidding good- 
bye to their wives and children (or hareems, they called 
them, the domestic circle goes by that name: hareem 
means sacred), we were busily at work provisioning the 
boat. It took us nearly a week. The Professor and I, 


laden with sacks, baskets, and boxes, were beating 


between Boulac and the bazaars all the day long, as in- 
dustrious as ants. The donkeys had a heavy time of it. 
Our American—for brevity’s sake I will in future 
call him Smith—as chief of the commissariat, took 
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kindly to it. Not insensible to good living himself, 
he understood better than we how to lay in of that 
which was toothsome and good. 

“ What are your flesh-pots,” he one day asked, “ with- 
out the savoury addition of leeks and onions ?” 
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elsewhere, a marmalade of rose-leaves: I wonder it 
does not find its way northward. We laid in bushels of 
mishmish, or dried apricots (very cheap), that make a 
splendid stew. 
were signally “done” therein, paying very dearly for 


We bought two cases of Bass’s ale, and 





COFFEE>HOUSE ON BANES BY THE RIVER, 


Accordingly, a sack of these succulent vegetables was 
added to our load. 

We engaged a Nubian cook with one eye—a wonderful 
fellow for stews—who suggested what, and how much, 
in the way of stores, to buy. This was rather a ticklish 
matter ; for to run short would be little less than ruin. 
Nothing could be got up the river save fresh meat, 
poultry, eggs, and milk. All else must be laid in 
before starting. ‘ Surely this and that are unneces- 
sary,” we pleaded. But the fellow was inexorable, and 
we gave in. Flour for bread-making, macaroni, mus- 
tard, charcoal, candles, coffee, we could understand ; but 
such luxuries as one tambourine, one darabouku, two 
pairs of cymbals, two flutes—musical instruments for the 
delectation of the sailors—puzzled us fairly. Haroun, 
however, said it was all right. We confided the diffi- 
culty to him. He was always affable in these matters, 
and argued with you persuasively; he would pose him- 
self gracefully, his head well back, one hand on the hip, 
the other gently raised to give eloquent effect, and 
dazzle you with his rings. “You see, sare,” he ex- 
plained, “sailor he sing to you; he make fantasia by 
moonlight. You listen, you no be sad: you laugh, sare. 
All gentlemen pay darabouku music quite regular.” Of 
course there was no appeal ; so the fiddler went on board. 

We laid in two hams (thirty shillings each), much to 
our Nubian Cyclop’s disgust, who, being a true Moslem, 
hated all contact with the unclean beast. We laid in a 
good store of a delicious confiture I have never tasted 





what proved to be a washy compound some rascal had 
stamped with the true label. We obtained a “ dis- 
tinguishing flag ;’’ for all boats up the river are registered 
in a book at Cairo, that travellers, when encountered, 
may be known by their ensign. This flag is useful, too, 
for saluting, and sometimes thus saves powder, though, 
if you do not fire off a barrel or two in passing a com- 
patriot on the stream, you are voted mean. We pur- 
chased oil and wine; in fact, there appeared no end to 
our needs. 

As soon as the last load was laid in, we prepared to 
hoist sail. An afternoon came in which we paid our bills, 
buckled our traps—portmanteaus, boxes, and the like—on 
to the back of the peevish camel, and watched him 
swagger out of the shadowy courtyard of our “inn” 
into the light, bound for Boulac. Merry enough were 
we to get away. We jumped on our donkeys, and fol- 
lowed in state in the wake of the camel. Haroun was 
in his glory, a conscious centre of admiring eyes. We 
surnamed him the caliph, in virtue of his stately bear- 
ing, and in remembrance of his namesake of Bagdad, 
Haroun-al-Raschid the Magnificent. Like a general 
on the battle-field, he rode about, restraining, directing. 
Perpetually he was lingering to waft adieu to one or 
another of his Cairene friends who hung about our path ; 
dignity forbade further display. Unluckily, at a critical 
moment, the caliph’s donkey failed from beneath him, 
and he bit the dust. Then, and not till then, he relaxed ; 
for, determining, like Sancho Panza, to profit by his 
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humiliation, he jauntily remade his turban, and posi- 
tively sang a song as we passed through the sycamore 
avenue leading to Boulac. 

When a great man thus unbends, singing is conta- 
gious. Sailors and donkey-boys now took up the strain, 
and even Hassan from his perch on the camel looked 
down, and droned out a chorus. It was like an Italian 
festa—all holiday. We joined boldly in the mirth. 
Great indeed is the witchery of Egyptian travel, and 
the beginning of a journey is more jocund than the 
end. Who could resist the infection ? Eventhe Professor 
flourished his stick and hummed a stave. 

And so we rode along in the golden light; behind, 
through breaks in the rich green gloom of the avenue, 
shone out the glittering pinnacles and domes of the 
city we were leaving; before, lay busy Boulac, its fleet 
of rosy sails, the broad placid river, and a fringe of 
feathery palms on the opposite coast ranged spectral 
against the warm western sky. The pyramids were 
there looming on the crimson horizon. On our road 
strings of camels passed us, swaying majestically along 
the chequered way. Rustics flushed with work came up 
from the fields to wave us an adieu. Recumbent ped- 
lers and mendicants roused themselves, and, from their 
leafy shelter by the wayside, muttered} “ Bismilleh.” 
Solemn turbaned parties, mooning over their chiboukes 
beneath the trellis of al fresco cafés, got up, shook them- 
selves, and ejaculated a blessing. Women and children 
ran after us in the dust, shouting “ Backsheesh! back- 
sheesh!” Even the vagrant dogs were not quiet. 

It reminded you somewhat of going to the wars, for 
the womankind belonging to our sailors hung about 
their steps with smiles and sobs. Said’s mother came 
and hugged him; his sister Fatima too—a pretty little 
black-eyed maid of ten, whose arch, sunny smile haunted 


you for hours afterwards. These women could not be. 


shaken off. They followed us to the end. When at 
length the cable was unloosed, and the current carried 
the ship from shore, they still stood on the bank wist- 
fully watching the precious craft as it floated away in 
the dim twilight, and every outline which their strained 
gaze could grasp faded out into the mists of evening. 

We embarked, leaving. Cairo but half explored. We 
had snatched passing glimpses into the silent courts of 
its grand old mosques; that wasall. The citadel we had 
not seen, nor Joseph’s well, nor the tombs of caliphs 
—splendid sanctuaries, sumptuous with arabesques 
and traceries—now crumbling away in the Eastern 
desert. Shoobra and its palace gardens we had not seen 
—that fairy-land of the harem, of cool shadowy walks 
and vistas, of gleaming marble kiosks, luxurious with 
silken divans; of sparkling fountains springing aloft 
into the sunshine, and little lakelets bowered in leafy 
gloom; of flower-beds murmurous with bees, overbrim- 
ming with bright tropic foliage and sweet summer 
blossoms; of everything, in point of fact, that an old 
despot could devise to gratify sense or quicken the 
pulses of his monotonous life. All these had been 
unvisited. We left them for our return. 

An hour passed in final arrangements. The usual 
glut of things unremembered pressed into notice at the 
last moment. We had to clear the deck of our baggage, 
to unrig the awning, to shake loose the sail. Said’s 
wayward sister defiantly climbed on board. Full of 
little womanish ways, she stuck to her brother under 
pretence of helping him in his work. Some flitting 
fancy filled her foolish little head with the hope of being 
overlooked in the bustle, and so carried off up stream. 
Smith and the caliph, knee-deep in stores, were strug- 
gling with their final bestowment. The Nubian Cyclops, 
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like a grim enchanter, bent anxiously over the fires of 
his kitchen, stirring a simmering pot. Savoury smoke 
uprose therefrom, wreathing like incense in the evening 
air. Our turbaned captain, fiery eyed, stood at the fore 
yelling out his orders to the crew—orders which these 
half-clad gentlemen obeyed with gratifying alacrity. 

Everything and everybody was now on board. The 
steersman went to his post, Fatima had been carried 
up the bank struggling, for the little woman’s lip fell, 
and her big black eyes glistened the moment they caught 
her. The plank was pulled in, the cable unloosed ; then 
a fresh breeze came careering from northward, and the 
“Lilla”—for thus we had named our craft—spread 
forth her fair wings to it, and gracefully swept out into 
mid-stream. 

This, then, was our starting, our first step over the 
threshold into Egypt proper, a step, moreover, that would 
lead us across another frontier, to land us into a new and 
untried condition of life. Making our bow to civiliza- 
tion, were we not about to retire into the patriarchal 
quiet of primitive existence? For myself, I am no friend 
to the worry of great cities, nor to the stifling atmo- 
sphere bred within Babels of brick. And so I con- 
templated the future unappalled. 

Not so, however, with my two friends—at least, 
not in that first hour of starting; they were a prey to 
misgivings. Indeed, one always feels a little strange at 
first in a new and untried abode; as with a new boot, 
you must get used to it before it will become quite easy 
and comfortable. Our movements truly were con- 
fined and awkward enough, for the salient angles of 
doorways and passages did not give our heads and 
elbows fair play, an untowardness that brought us to 
grief more than once. To say the least of it, our 
quarters were small, and the litter of portmanteaus, as 
yet half unpacked, made them look smaller. 

The Professor, however, set up the first cry; his case 
was rather hard. Being fatigued, he had retired to lie 
down—to rest for a little till the boat fairly got away. 
Moans and muffled noises were heard following his dis- 
appearance. What could be the matter? Hastening, 
with some show of concern, we looked in at his cabin 
door, and found him on the bed struggling desperately 
to straighten himself. Now the Professor’s height 
was nearly six feet two inches, and the length of his 
cabin, on measurement, one inch under that mark: 
thus obviously the bed was too short for the patient. 
Neither diagonally, straightwise, nor by any moderate 
slope could he stretch himself fairly tothe full—hence this 
groaning. ‘It was not,” he said, “ that he loved Egypt 
less, but he thought this a bore.” However, time softens 
down sorrow, and with us the rule held good. Erea 
week had passed we had become attached to our dwelling. 


But we are now afloat on the broad river: The waters 
are lapping briskly around us. One lofty wing-like sail 
at the fore, well filled and still rosy with the after-glow 
of sunset, is carrying us swiftly from Boulac. We are 
in mid-stream, half a mile from either shore. From the 
upper deck we have been looking down on our Arabs at 
their evening meal. Several of them are now at prayer 
—prostrate towards Mecca. This is their vesper hour: 
Besides, every true Moslem is bound to recite a Fathah* 





* Chapter I of the Koran, entitled, Al Fathah. 

In the name of the most merciful God. 

Praise be to God the Lord of all creatures; the most merciful; the 
king of the day of judgment. Thee do we worship, and of thee do we 
beg assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of those to whom 
thou hast been gracious; not of those against whom thou art angered, 
nor of those who go astray. 

At the beginning of a journey, or in the commencement of any under- 
taking, this prayer is to be said. 
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on leaving land. Snatches of the wide-spreading city 
come to us, through leafy vistas, in ever-changing suc- 
cession, as we glide along. On the eastern bank white 
palaces gleam in the lingering light, and broad-terraced 
gardens bend to the water’s edge, inverted and trem- 
bling in the stream. Opposite, the eye wanders up 
long, quiet reaches of the river, flanked by green 
meadows, and fringed with palm. 

Over the one bank the crescent moon is riding high 
and pale, in the deep heaven; beyond the other a crimson 
haze is deepening, where the sun went down. Every 
salient feature of the landscape, every pinnacle and 
bastion, every desert cliff, every lofty tree, even the little 
sails that stud the stream, are still tipped with the 
dying hues of sunset. Through the hush of evening we 
can faintly catch the Muezzin’s call, borne to us over the 
water on the pulses of the breeze. Here and there little 
craft are folding in their sails, and making for the shore. 
Ferry-boats freighted with their last load hail us with 
a cheery chorus of adieus, and the measured flash of their 
oars dies away in the distance. The day’s work is over. 
There is a breathing-time of quiet and rest. In all the 
broad landscape, deepening round to where the solemn 
pyramids hold eternal watch and ward, there is but one 
feeling—that of profound repose. ‘‘ Man goeth forth 
to his work and to his labour till the evening.” After 
that cometh rest. 


CHAPTER Vi.—THE NILE AND THE LANDSCAPE. 
Wuere are the springs of the Nile? was a question 
echoed down from age to age, and never answered until 
British geographers tracked the river up to its source 
and told the secret. Enthusiastic believers of old con- 
tended that its first crystal bubblings flowed up in the 
valleys of paradise, “where,” said they, “it served for 
the ablutions of angels.” Thence meandering through 
meads of asphodel, a baby river, it finally grew into a 
stately stream, and watered the valley of Egypt. That 
is, I think, the prettiest of the thousand and one tales 
of its birth. 

No wonder men made much of the Nile, for on it 
the life and stay of Egypt depended. Not only do its 
waters at each yearly overflow freshen the land, but in 
retiring they leave a new deposit of earth thereon—a 
fresh flake or stratum. Egypt is built upon an accu- 
mulation of these deposits. Thus the land is ever 
growing. If you dig down, or look at a crumbling bank 
of the river, you may find, by counting each layer, the 
depth of years to which you have come. Low at the 
bottom lies the desert. Pharaoh’s seven years of famine 
might thus almost be recognised by thinness of flake in 
contrast with the years of fatness preceding. Old Nilus, 
the perpetual type of all that was placid and beneficent, 
gentle and majestic, was deified; men looked upon him 
as a god peculiarly interested in Egypt. You see him 
on the temples binding up his reeds and water-lilies, 
while priests minister to him. Well; there are no reeds 
and water-lilies now about his banks, and men have 
grown wiser in many things; but the glorious old river 
rolls down his tide all the same, and the fertility of 
Egypt still passes for a proverb. 

Egypt is a long valley pressed in between two walls 
of rocky table mountain: your sky line the Arabian 
chain on the east, the Lybian on the west. You are in 
a “garden enclosed,” a garden of green groves and fer- 
tile fields, but wherever your eye wanders it lights on 
the barren wall. And how glorious in form and detail 
is that limestone barrier, how important! The sands 
from the desert, surging up in billowy wildness, are here 
stayed. Their proud waves do indeed overcrest the 
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mountain at times, and trickle’ in pure sand wreaths, . 


like mimic snows and glaciers, adown the rifts and 
ravines that you see on either hand; but the check is 
enough. The river flows secure, although a temple is 
here and there ingulfed. 

The scenery is simple and grand. Each day unrolls to 
you a panorama of wide waving fields, green with corn, 
and maize, and sugar cane, rich and golden with the 
yellow-blossoming cotton, tobacco, and lupin, and wooded 
with mimosa and date—a broad belt of verdure, where, 
like to islands in a sunny sea, little clustering villages 
uprise, clear of the summer inundations, and mosques 
sheltered with thickets of palm; a pastoral country, 
where the sound of murmuring water comes to you at 
every turn, and creaking, oxen-turned sakies are hidden 
under every spreading sycamore; where, in open mea- 
dow, or thick wood-shade by the water’s edge, half- 
naked men and women halt in their lazy working and 
stare at you; and, lastly, where, on either bank of the 
calm flowing river, colossal ruins and silent cities of the 
dead confront you with memories of a lost empire, and 
solemn temples here and there are mirrored in the 
stream. 

There is a profound charm in this landscape ; a beauty 
that grows slowly upon you. ‘The climate also disposes 
you not to seek for violent contrasts or excitement, but to 


fall in with the prevailing tendency to the tranquil and ° 


solemn. All seems to harmonize with the inner im- 
pression of Eeyret on your mind. A feeling of mystery 
may explain much of this. Lvoked upon from that 
point of view, no scenery, save perhaps the awful group 
of Sinai, can be grander or more sublime; for the ele- 
ment of mystery tinctures everything in Egypt. 
Somehow you instinctively speak low when the Great 
Pyramid looms into sight. I have seen laughter hushed 
in an instant by an unexpected view of the pyramid. For 
weeks you may sail on and find no material change to the 
landscape in its outward forms ; but in detail the variety 
is great. The ever-varying play of light and shadow, 
the bright sweep of blue sky by day, the deep starry 
heavens sphered in the glassy river by night, the restless 
colouring of noon, and morn, and eve, that flash and fade 
in exquisite hues on the desert hills, transfiguring that 
limestone fretwork of cliff and erag into a dream-country 
of amethyst and sapphire, wherein your imagination may 
revel to its full—all preclude thought of monotony. 
Gradually, as you travel on, you eometoperceive whence 
spring the first. glimmerings of Egyptiamart. The relation 
of art to nature is nowhere so strongly marked as here. 
It was the landseape, ever rich im tropic beauty, the 
sweep of the majestic river, the eternal silence of the 
desert hills, that engendered im the minds of the early 
Egyptians feelings which were developed im their art. 
Most of what you now discover of mysterious yearning, 
of calm power, of pathos, of stability, as suggested in 
the paintings, sculpture, and architecture of Egypt, was 
first mirrored on the artist’s soul by a contemplation of 
what he saw around him. This is manifest even in 
respect of outward form. The grand ideal of the Egyp- 
tian temple is to be found in the stratified cliff. On 
that fantastic wall we may define pylons, porticoes, pil- 
lared arcades without number. A very dull imagination 
might there build up temples grander than Karnak and 
more colossal than the pyramid. A chamber cut in the 
rock, vaulted as the heavens are vaulted, and sown over 
with golden stars on a field of azure—that was the begin- 
ning of allarchitecture. The very earliest column known is 
a twisted sheaf of water-lilies, of which the closed flowers 


form the capital. Then came combinations of all manner: 


of flower-like forms, the paper reed, the.lotus, the palm for 
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the capital, while the shaft was wreathed with paintings of 
the same. Lastly, by the pillar side, the artist placed 
man, the master—or rather his representative, Osiris— 
shrouded and silent, bearing in his folded arms the 
symbols of power and judgment, but speechless. Nature 
could tell no more. That sceptre of power—so the early 
Egyptians believed—would one day triumph over Typhon 
{evil); and judgment would follow what men called 
death. That was the limit of their light. But even 
that could not all have come from nature. Their intense 
reverence for nature, and the yearning for something 
higher than earth—often so affectingly put forth—could 
hardly have led them thus far. “The primeval revelation 
of a Supreme Being never wholly perished out of the 
educated mind. The great struggle of the inquiring 
soul was still to find out God; but its searchings were 
in vain. Reason could never repair the ravages of sin.’’* 
To that primeval light, then, more than to nature, must 
they have been indebted for those lofty lessons imaged 
forth in their art. 

You ean never detach the Egypt of the pasé from the 
Egypt of to-day; neither, indeed, can you ever quite 
exclude it from sight. Temples, scattered ruins on the 
plain, tombs sown thickly along the mountain cliff on 
either hand, arrest your eye in succession. And with 
every thoughtful mind this under-current of feeling 
must tincture the landscape with colourings of its own. 
It is a background never lost sight of. The incidents of 
the near landscape, these may change, but that travels 
on with you. From the pyramids—which stand as 


man’s handwriting upon Egypt, his autograph which 
Time cannot obliterate—onward to far Syene. 





THE POLAR BEAR. 


BY J. K, LORD, F.Z.8. 


Ir we possessed only the wonderful accounts furnished 
by the early navigators of the Northern Seas as to 
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the size, strength, and ferocity of the Polar bear, we 
might be almost justified in supposing this animal to 
have equalled the most terrible dragon that ever lived 
in the pages of romance. Thanks to the modern re- 
searches of really scientific observers, and the study 
of living specimens in the Zoological Gardens, the ex- 
aggerated reports of old voyagers have been duly 
qualified. Nevertheless, the Polar bear, when reduced 
to its normal proportions, is by no means an insignificant 
foe, or one to be lightly regarded when met with in its 
icy home. ; 

The Polar bear attains to a greater size than does 
even the ponderous grizzly. We shall not be far wrong 
if we assume the average length of an adult male to 
vary betwixt six and seven feet, although examples are 
to be found where the animal has attained to far greater 
magnitude. For instance, Captain Ross’s white bear, 
now in the British Museum, measured seven feet eight 
inches in the total length, and weighed, after an assumed 
loss of thirty pounds from bleeding, eleven hundred and 
thirty-one pounds. Captain Lyons records a specimen 
which measured eight feet seven inches, and weighed 
sixteen hundred pounds ! 

Watching the Polar bears as they pace restlessly up 
and down their den in the Zoological Gardens, one can 
hardly fail to notice, besides colour, several prominent 
characteristics which distinguish these animals from 
all the other bears in the dens adjoining. It will be ob- 
served that the head of the Polar bear is flattened, the 
profile being almost a straight line. The neck iz twice 
as long and thicker than the head; the contour of the 
body is elongated; the paws, fore and hind, are of huge 
proportions, and thickly covered on the under sides with 
coarse hair; the toes are armed with formidable claws. 
As to colour, the hair all over the body is a uniform 
white, with a more or less prevailing tinge of straw colour. 
The nose and claws are jet black. The ears are short 
and rounded, the eyes remarkably small for so large an 
animal. The mouth, too, is somewhat diminutive, but 
armed with large, strong teeth. 

And now turn to the other dens, and note how dif- 
ferent the form of the terrestrial bear is from the one we 
have been contemplating, whose habits are in a great 
degree aquatic. We can see bears here from all parts 
of the world. Asia, Africa, America, Southern Europe, 
each has its representatives. Within historical times, 
bears could even have been procured from our own 
forests ; for we have an authentic record of a bear having 
been killed in Scotland in the year 1057. Groping still 
further back into the darkness of by-gone times, one may 
well suppose that bears in the cavern age were uncom- 
fortably abundant in Great Britain. And a formidable 
fellow into the bargain must have been this old British 
bear (Ursus speleus), especially as the sportsmen of those 
days could have been armed only with flint-headed 
arrows instead of trusty rifles. 

‘Before asking the reader to accompany me to the 
frozen homes of the Polar bear, let me say a few words 
about the bear family in general, and point out the dif- 
ferences which separate this animal from the rest of the 
family. These differences, some of the more obvious of 
which I have already alluded to, are so marked that 
naturalists class the white, or Polar, or sea bear as a dis- 
tinct genus and species (Thalassarctos* maritimus). The 
family Urside, or bears in general, have the molar teeth 
compressed in form and furnished with tubercular 
crowns. Now this structural mark in itself indicates 
that their food is composed of both animal and vegetable 





* Trevor's “ Ancient Egypt.” 





* From the Greek thalassa, sea; arctor, bear, 
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matters. There are usually about three of these teeth 
cn either side in each jaw. As a rule, bears are large, 
unwieldy animals, and strictly plantigrade in their walk— 
a term employed to distinguish some of the heavier 
quadrupeds from the lighter predaceous species, which 
are called digitigrade. The former, as the term implies | 


NELSON ATTACKING THE BEAR. 


(Latin, planta, the sole of the foot; and gradus, a step), 
bring the foot flat and firmly upon the ground; whereas 
the latter, the digitigrades (Latin, digitus, a toe; and 
gradus, a step), deftly and stealthily trip along on tip- 


toe. The feet in all are armed with stout curved claws, 
and the fore limbs are endowed with great strength and 
mobility, which is manifested in their ability to climb 
trees, and dig in the grovnd for tubers and roots of 
various kinds. (The grizziy and white bear, I may re- 
mark in parenthesis, are exceptions to the rule as regards 
climbing trees.) The bodies of the bear tribe are usually 
clothed with long coarse hair, and the tail in typical 
bears is invariably very short. The nose is generally 
much produced, and capable of being twisted about like 
that of a pig; indeed, in some species, this appendage 
almost amounts to a proboscis. 

Bears tenant both hemispheres, with the exception of 
Australia. The brown bear (Ursus arctos) roams over 
the hilly regions of Europe from the far North to the 
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Pyrenees and Apennines; it is also well represented 
in Northern Asia. The American black bear (Ursus 
Americanus) inhabits every part of the North American 
continent. The brown or cinnamon-coloured bear (Ursus 
cinnamoneus) is probably only a variety of the preced- 
ing. In North-western America we have the much- 


FROM WESTALL’S PICTURE IN GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


dreaded grizzly (Ursus ferox). From the mountainous 
regions of India and Syria several species of bears have 
been procured, one of the most singular of which is the 
proboscis bear (Prochilus labiatus). Sumatra, Borneo, 
and other eastern islands also have bears peculiar to 
them, and lastly we arrive at the Polar bear. 

The Polar bear has been seen in the highest Northern 
latitudes ever reached by navigators. It exists on all 
the Asiatic coasts of the Frozen Ocean from the mouth 
of the Obi eastward, and also abounds in Nova Zembla 
and Spitzbergen. In America it is, discovered in Green- 
land, Labrador, and on the coasts of Baffin’s and Hud- 
son’s Bay. I believe I am correct in stating the Polar 
bear has not been observed on any of the islands in 
Behring’s Straits. It has happened more than once 
that on large icebergs these formidable beasts have been 
drifted or blown from Greenland to the coast of Iceland, 
where they very soon showed that mutton was quite as 
much relished as seal’s flesh. 


* 
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Having thus hastily reviewed the structure and geo- 
graphical distribution of the bear family at large, we will 
take a peep at the habits and life of the Polar bear, this 
dweller amidst ice and snows. We have good authority 
for stating that the male Polar bear does not hybernate, 
but endures the terrible severities of the Arctic winter 
wandering about upon the ice, swimming from floe to 
floe, and seeking, by the margin of unfrozen water, for 
food necessary to its existence. From information re- 
ceived by Captain Lyons from the Esquimaux, it appears 
that the female white bear retires into snug quarters 
during winter. She disappears during the early part of 
November, selects a hollow place under a shelving rock, 
digs her way beneath the snow, and remains buried up, 
but not sleeping, or “ hybernating,” as winter sleep is 
termed. 

In December she usually brings forth two young 
bears, and manages, without herself tasting food, but 
from her store of summer fat, to suckle and support 
them until the month of March, by which time the cubs 
have grown to the size of ordinary dogs. With her 
family she now breaks throngh the roof of snow, and, 
emaciated, hungry, and cross, commences war upon 
every seal or other eatable which comes within reach. 

Tenderness for her cubs is strong and enduring. A 
mother-bear would fight until she died in their defence. 
She moans over them if they are either killed or wounded, 
and never leaves them until forced to do so by the 
cravings of hunger. The following anecdote is a good 
illustration of the determined bravery a female bear will 
display in protecting her cubs :—“ A sailor, belonging to 
a whaling ship, after shooting the cub of a Polar bear, 
fired at the mother and broke her jaw, which at once 
gaped open as if dislocated. Believing her horse de combat, 
he got upon the floe to seize the dead cub. The she- 


bear, although she had fled, now returned, and, rushing 
furiously at her enemy, threw him down, but was unable 
to bite him, for her mouth was wide open, and she had 
lost the ability to close it. Notwithstanding this, she 
stood upon his prostrate body and trampled it with all 


her might. He was rescued at last by his companions, 
who ended the poor mother’s sufferings by shooting her.” 
We find a very similar instance of maternal love recorded 
of the white bear in Captain Phipps’s Voyage +o the 
North Pole. “A she-bear and two large cubs, being 
attracted by the scent of some blubber, proceeding from 
a sea-horse which had been set on fire and was burning 
on the ice, ran eagerly towards it, dragged some pieces 
out of the flames, and ate them with great voracity. 
The sailors threw them some lumps still left in their 
possession, which the old bear took away and laid 
before her cubs, reserving only a small piece, for her- 
self. As they were eating the last piece the men shot 
the cubs and wounded the mother. Her distress was 
most painful to behold; and, though wounded, she 
crawled to the spot where they lay, tore the piece of 
flesh into pieees, and put some before each. Finding 
they did not eat, she tried to raise them, making piteous 
moans all the time. She then went to some distance, 
looked back and moaned, and, this failing to entice them, 
she returned and licked their wounds. eing at last 
convinced that they were lifeless, she raised her head 
towards the ship, atid, by a growl, seemed to reproach 
their destroyers. Being mortally wounded, she fell 
between her cubs, and died licking their wounds.” 
Unwieldy as the Polar bear looks, nevertheless, the 
peculiarly-formed feet, covered with hair to prevent 
slipping, enable it to progress upon the ice quite as fast 
aS & Man can run upon ordinary ground ; and so rapidly 
does it swim, that not even a seal or a salmon can out- 
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match it in the sea. Cartwright states that he once was 
witness to a trial of speed betwixt a Polar bear and a 
salmon. The latter, notwithstanding its known capa- 
bilities as a swimmer, was captured and devoured. In 
seal-catching the white bears display as much craft and 
cunning as foxes. Oaptain Lyons thus describes their 
mode of proceeding :—“ When trying to surprise a seal, 
the bear gets quietly into the water on seeing its in- 
tended prey, and swims to the leeward of him, from 
whence, by frequent short dives, he silently makes his 
approaches, and so arranges his distance that, at the last 
dive, he comes to the spot where the seal is lying. If 
the poor animal attempts to escape by rolling into the 
water, he falls into the bear’s clutches. If, on the con- 
trary, he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him at 
leisure.” 

Their chief dict is, however, obtained from the floating 
carcasses of whales and fishes, to obtain which bears are 
frequently compelled to swim far away from the ice. 
Waifs and strays washed ashore are also deemed lawful 
perquisites. Only a very small amount of vegetable 
material enters into the dietary of these dwellers on in- 
hospitable shores. A feed of berries may, perchance, 
occasionally fall. to the lot of a few favoured ones. 
On the splintered iceberg they must find their home, 
for, amidst the snows of ages, trees to shelter or yield 
food do not grow. 

A volame, and a good-sized one too, could be easily 
filled with the adventures of sailors with these Arctic 
monsters. We shall, however, select only one or two 
for relation. 

Bagland might have lost, by the claws and teeth of 
a Polar bear, one for whom the whole nation mourned 
in after years. Nelson, when « boy, had a strange ad- 
ventare and narrow escape. The painting recording the 
adventure, from which our illustration is engraved, hangs 
in the hall of Greenwich Hospital. As the story is full 
of interest, I quote it from Southey’s “ Life of Nelson,” 
taking up the narrative where the boy Nelson is 
& midshipman. Two ships, the “ Racehorse ” and 
“Carcass,” were bound on an exploring expedition to 
the Arctic Seas, and in one of these vessels Nelson was 
a midshipman. ‘The ice closed upon them, and no 
opening was to be seen anywhere except a hole, or a 
lake as it might be called, about a mile and a half in 
circumference, where the ships lay fast to the ice by 
their ice-anchors. Matters did not improve, and, 
although strenuous efforts were made to extricate the 
vessels, but little, if any, success attended them. 

“Young as he was, Nelson was appointed to command 
one of the boats which were sent out to explore a’pas- 
sage into the open sea. It was the means of saving @ 
boat belonging to the ‘ Racehorse’ from a singular but 
imminent danger. Some of the officers had fired at 
and wounded a walrus; the wounded animal dived imme- 
diately, and brought up a number of its companions; 
and they all joined m an attack upon the boat. They 
wrested an oar from one of the men, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the crew could prevent them 
from staving or upsetting her till the ‘Carcass’s’ boat 
came up; and the walruses, finding their enemies thus 
reinforced, dispersed.” 

Following this walrus story, which hardly accords 
with our modern experiences of the habits of those ani- 
mals, we read of the bear adventure to which the illus- 
tration refers. “One night, during the mid-watch, 
young Nelsonstole from the ship with one of his comrades, 
taking advantage of a rising fog, and set out over the ice 
It was not long before they were 
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missed. The fog thickened, and Captain Lutwidge and 
his officers became exceedingly alarmed for their safety. 
Between three and four in the morning the weather 
cleared, and the two adventurers were seen at a con- 
siderable distance from the ship attacking a large bear. 
The signal for them to return was immediately made. 
Nelson’s comrade called upon him to obey it, but in 
vain; his musket had flashed in the pan, their ammu- 
nition was: expended, and a chasm in the ice, which 
divided him from the bear, probably preserved his life. 

“*Never mind,’ he cried; ‘do but let me get a blow 
at him with the butt-end of my musket, and we shall 
have him.’ 

“Captain Lutwidge, however, seeing his danger, fired 
a gun, which had the desired effect of frightening the 
beast; and the boy then returned, somewhat afraid of 
the consequences of his trespass. The captain repri- 
manded him sternly for conduct so unworthy of the 
office which he filled, and desired to know what motive 
he could have for hunting a bear. 

“<« Sir, said he, pouting his lip as he was wont to do 
when agitated, ‘I wished to kill the bear, that I might 
carry the skin tomy father.’” 

Unfortunately, all sailors are not endowed with the 
indomitable courage and determination of a Nelson, as 
the following story will go to prove. Belonging to 
the crew of a whaling-ship was a sailor, who was con- 
tinually wishing for a chance to show his messmates 
what he would do if a Polar bear came in his way. The 
whaler’s courage was of that peculiar kind known as 
Dutch. Itrose and felllike a weather-glass, precisely in 
accordance with the quantity of rum circulating in his 
system. One day it chanced that his most ardent desires 
were realized—an immense bear was descried standing 


upon the ice, not a very long distance from the ship. 
There was no backing out; the taunts of the crew and 
extra rum did the business: seizing a whale-lance, the 
sailor slowly and reluctantly walked towards Bruin, 
who, nothing daunted, calmly, and with perfect uncon- 


cern, awaited his arrival. The nearer he approached to 
the bear the faster his courage evaporated; his knees 
grew shaky, his heart beat hard; fear, terrible and 
resistless, laid its grip upon him. Suddenly turning 
round, he took to his heels, the bear in hot pursuit; the 
whale-lance dropped from his hands, the cap from off his 
head, his mittens were abandoned, and as fast as his legs 
were capable of bearing him he tore on to reach his ship 
and his messmates, who were now likewise running to 
his rescue. Bruin examined the lance, tore the cap and 
gloves into fragments, and then, with monstrous strides, 
again pursued the sailor. The affrighted man reached 
his comrades, who opened to him a passage, and made 
ready to receive the bear. Bruin, however, declined the 
honour, and beat a hasty retreat. The would-be valiant 
sailor never paused or halted in his headlong race until 
he reached the ship, thinking it better to endure the 
jeers of his shipmates than to risk being clawed by a 
Polar bear. 

Whilst gossiping about Polar bears, it may be in- 
teresting to the readers of the “ Leisure Hour” to know 
that Madam White-bear, in the Regent's Park Zoological 
Gardens, presented her lord and the Fellows of the Society 
With two infant bears on the 24th of November, 1866. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Bartlett, the able superin- 
_— I was enabled to see them the day after their 

irth. 

On entering a room I saw a small, rough-looking 
terrier, coiled up in a box, and nestling close to her 
were two tiny creatures, which reminded me more of 
drowned kittens than anything else I can think of. The 
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scant white hair covering the baby bears was so short, 
close, and shiny, at the same time permitting the skin 
to show through, that the similitude to a saturated 
kitten is no inapt one. What astounded me most was 
the diminutive size of the cubs as compared with the 
magnitude of the parent bears. The cubs did not 
measure quite nine inches in length, exclusive of the 
tail, and were in every detail less in size than the black 
puppy, their foster-brother, coiled up with them, and 
nearly the same age as themselves. They were blind, 
of course, and would not open their eyes until about the 
fourteenth day after birth. The small rounded ears 
were bright pink, and utterly destitute of hairs. The 
mouth appeared preposterously wide for so small a crea- 
ture, and the tongue, turned up or folded at the edges, 
formed a kind of trough or half-tube for the teat to lie in 
during the act of sucking. The only parts of the cub 
that in any degree suggested a resemblance to the adult 
bear were the broad, flat paws, armed at birth with per- 
fectly-formed claws. 

The terrier mother seemed rather puzzled to un- 
derstand her new babies, although she took kindly to 
them. Nevertheless, she appeared rather alarmed when 
the little creatures made clamorous calls, either for 
food or more maternal attention. Like peevish children, 
they set up a very Babel of strange, discordant cries 
whenever their kind nurse moved, or displaced, or dis- 
pleased them. And they proved, even at this early age, 
the truth of the proverb, “cross as a bear.” This is the 
third time the female Polar bear has given birth to cubs 
in the Zoological Gardens. She always has two at a 
birth, and the time of their arrival is invariably near to 
the end of November. ‘The prisoner Polar bear carries 
her young seven months. She is a most unnatural old 
parent, and hitherto has been intrusted with the care of 
her family; but, so soon as the babies have grown plump 
and fat, she has devoured them. This time she was 
not allowed to gratify her saturnine tastes; so the cubs 
were removed immediately after birth, and placed with 
a small terrier, which had just produced a litter of 
puppies; and, as far as one can judge, the experiment is 
likely to prove successful. 

If the reader will kindly compare what has been pre- 
viously stated, as gleaned from the Esquimaux, in refer- 
ence to the female Polar bear and her young, it will be 
seen that the statement is accurately borne out by the 
facts we have under our immediate inspection in the 
Zoological Gardens. Quite three months must elapse 
before these tiny bears could possibly follow a mother. 
Now the Esquimaux say the female retires in November, 
and if dug out in December is always found to have 
cubs, but that she does not appear of her own accord 
until Aprilof the next year, and that during that time 
suckles her cubs and maintains life solely bythe absorp- 
tion of her own fat, existing in a kind of quasi-hyber- 
nating condition for about five months. This I can now 
thoroughly believe, for the diminutive size of the cubs 
shows, at a glance, that a very long time must be re- 
quired before they could walk about in search of food ; 
and to emerge from a warm den (and warm it neces- 
sarily must be, so deep below the surface of the snow) 
before their limbs are sufficiently developed to travel 
easily over the craggy, slippy ice; or enable them to 
swim from floe to floe, following their parent in chase 
of seal and fish, would be to entail on the cubs certain 
death from cold and starvation. Who can fail to trace 
in all this a marvellous adaptation of habit to locality, 
and to see fresh illustration of the words of the Psalmist, 
*‘O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in.wisdom hast 
thou made them all” (Psa. civ. 24) P 
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NaturaL THEeotocy.—Tue ARGUMENT FROM Design.—“ The 
consideration of the state and make of every tribe of animals 
alone, were there no other demonstrations of God, is abun- 
dantly sufficient to evince the wisdom, power, and goodness of 
the great Creator; for who can but stand amazed at the glories 
of these works, at their admirable artifice, and at their noble 
use and performance?” —Dr. Derham’s Physico- Theology (1732). 

Comets AND Metreors.—An Italian astronomér, M. Schia- 
parelli, has recently published a most extraordinary result, 
which he has found from some calculations made in reference 
to the movement of the meteors in space. Until very recent 
times these wandering items, more popularly known as shooting- 
stars, were considered merely as belonging to our own atmo- 
sphere, or, at most, attendants of our globe. This idea is, 
however, now given up, and they are supposed to revolve 
around the sun in the same uniform manner as the larger 
planets. From M. Schiaparelli’s researches, it appears that the 
rough elements of the orbit of the August ring of meteors 
actually agree with those of a moderately large comet which 
was visible in 1862. From this we may naturally infer that 
either the coincidence is accidental, or that comets and meteors 
are more closely allied than we have hitherto supposed them 
to be. M. Schiaparelli plainly asserts that the comet of 1862 
is really one of the largest of the August ring of meteors. It 
is not likely, however, that astronomers will immediately re- 
ceive this assertion without question until further investiga- 
tions are made. In the meantime we cannot help considering 
that this coincidence is one of the most remarkable which we 
have had in astronomy for a considerableperiod. E. D. 

Sorar Spors.—Some very interesting speculations, with re- 
gard to the origin of solar spots, have been published by 
Messrs. De La Rue, Stewart, and Loewy, in a recent work en- 
titled ‘“ Researches on Solar Physics.” It had been previously 
suggested by Mr. Carrington that the-planet Jupiter had pro- 
bably an influence on the frequency of solar spots, depending 
upon the position of the planet in its orbit. “Messrs. De La 
Rue have not only confirmed this, but their investigations 
would seem to show that aconnection has also been discovered 
between the behaviour of sun-spots and the position of Venus 
in the heavens with respect to the sun. It has been concluded 
that, at those periods when the solar latitude of Venus and 
Jupiter is small, the equatorial region of the solar disc becomes 
more active, and there is a tendency of the spotted area to 
approach the equator; but, on the contrary, when the solar 
latitude of these planets is greatest, the tendency of the spots 
is to spread out from the solar equator. This may be 
popularly understood by comparing the phenomenon with that 
of the influence of the sun and moon on the tides, when there is 
a continual ebb and flow of the water, produced solely by the 
attractive power of these bodies. We do not wish for a mo- 
ment to throw any doubt on the above speculations ; but still 
we cannot help thinking that, if the solar spots exist only by 
the varying influences of the planets, how is it that Mercury 
has been found to have little or no effect? True, the mags of 
this planet is but small in comparison with the other members 
of the solar system ; but, on the other hand, this is amply com- 
pensated for by its close proximity to the sun. We therefore 
consider that Mercury must naturally exercise an influence on 
the solar surface, which ought to be detected if the above 
hypothesis be true. E. D., Greenwich. 

JAPANESE ProcREss.—The Japanese have a large fleet of 
steamships, purchased from Europeans at a liberal rate. The 
great Daimio-Princes are all more or less alive to the advan- 
tages to be derived from the adoption of European methods of 
warfare and commerce. They patronize our manufactures, 
even to boots and shoes ; they purchase our books, and maps, 
and musical instruments. A curious fact is mentioned by a 
gentleman, resident in Yokohama, that he saw a Japanese 
enter a shop and purchase a dozen copies of Webster’s English 
Dictionary, and carry them away with him.—The Flying Dragon 
Reporter. [A bi-monthly journal, edited in London, by Pro- 
fessor Summers, of University College, for circulation in China 
and Japan; also in Java, Sarawak, the Malay peninsula, and 
other places with Chinese merchants or colonists. | 

Sanitary IMPROVEMENT OF Paris.—In his annual report 
laid before the Council-General of the department of the Seine, 
the Prefect (M. Haussman) dwells with just satisfaction on 
what he has done for the city of Paris ;—the 3614 houses 





built from the Ist of October, 1865, to the 80th of September, 
1866, or 263 more than last year; the 2256 houses totally or 
partially razed to the ground—967 by appropriation and 1289 
by their owners—with a view to new and magnificent con. 
structions and corresponding gains. He complains of tho 
‘*unjust criticisms” on these constructions and demolitions, 
which have made Paris the finest city in the world, and have 
given to the department of the Seine “a harmony required by 
such a city,” and have favourably modified the essential con- 
ditions of human life. They have caused air, light, and water to 
circulate, have destroyed infected quarters, narrow and tortuous 
streets, unhealthy and unhabitable houses, and secured the 
greatest possible amount of comfort, the best preservatives 
against epidemic and contagious disorder, which leave their 
deadly impress on cities and empires. He contrasts the 
ravages of the cholera in 1831-32, when there were .21,670 
deaths; in 1849, when there were 25,052; and in 1853-54, 
when there were 11,873, with the 6626 in 1865, and the 5700 in 
1866 ; and concludes that the comparatively low rate of mor- 
tality—insignificant, if the increased population be taken into ac- 
count—is owing to the improvements which he has carried out. 


Cakes ON Patm SunpAay.—In two adjoining parishes on the 
banks of the Wye there exists a peculiar custom, the due ob- 
servance of which we chanced once to witness. This singular 
ceremony took place in the church at Hentland on Palm 
Sunday after morning service. The number of children in 
the congregation was remarkable—a fact which was presently 
explained. Before beginning his sermon the clerg 
alluded to the annual custom, and slightly rebuked those 
whom curiosity alone had drawn thither that particular. 
morning. After the benediction was pronounced, every one 
resumed his seat, while the churchwardens, each furnished’ 
with a bulky bag, marched up the church ; one to the squire’s 
pew within the oaken screen, the other to the pulpit, and then 
in order down the aisle, handing the bag to every person, who 
took therefrom a plain cake resembling an overgrownrusk. The 
clergyman and many others ate the cake then and there, “in 
solemn silence all.”’ After. minute or two, the people rose and 
quietly dispersed as if nothing unusual had happened. These 
cakes are required to be provided by a farm in the parish, and 
it is said that in olden time they came accompanied by foaming 
ale; but, for obvious reasons, the latter has long been discon- 
tinued. We also heard that formerly the clergyman was wont 
to break his cake with two or three of his leading parishioners ; 
that neighbours did the same with each other; and that, if 
there had been any coolness or disputes during the year, they 
were made up on this occasion. Some people made a point 
of keeping the cake the whole year for “luek.” A lady inthe 
adjoining parish of Sellack, where a similar usage prevails, 
said that, if her father was unable.to attend church that day, 
their vicar brought him the cake afterwards. 8. C. 


Perrections or Gop DisPLaYeD.—“ There is more of God, 
more of his essential glory, displayed in bringing one sinner to 
repentance, and forgiving his sins, than in all the wonders of 
creation. In the Gospel plan of salvation by a redeemer, the 
moral character of Jehovah shines full-orbed and complete. 
Here the manifold perfections of God, holiness and goodness, 
justice and mercy, truth and grace, majesty and condescension, 
hatred of sin and compassion for sinners, are harmoniously 
blended.” —Dy. Payson. 


City Trarric.—In a discussion in the Court of Common 
Council, Mr. M‘George mentioned, as an evidence of the incon- 
venience arising from the immense traffic of the city, and the 
injury to trade in consequence, that in his own business he 
found that by telegraph he could get goods supplied to his own 
establishment, from Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, and other 
places, in less time than he could procure them from the 
Customs Department in London. For instance, a telegraph 
despatched at five o’clock in the evening to the towns he 
had mentioned, resulted in the delivery of the goods in 
London by nine o'clock the next morning; but this could 
not be accomplished if he wanted the goods from the Custom 
House in London. 

Comparative INCREASE oF PopuLATIon.—During the last 
fifty years France has increased in population 37 per cent., 
England and Wales 121 per cent., and the United States nearly 
500 per cent. 
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